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CENSURES—BY HISTRIO-MASTIX. 


Grammatici certant, adhuc sub judice lis est. Horace. 


The theatre, in its best condition, is attended by so 
many evils of every description, that its toleration has 
been a subject of serious discussion; and many excel- 
lent and wise men have openly objected to it with all 
the strength of reason, and all the majesty of virtue. 
But whatever may have bee? its evils, it had also its 
advantages ; and the rational and manly diversion it af- 
forded to the mind, was allowed not only to have a 
great effect in itself, on the moral character, but also to 
have been a beneficial substitute for dangerous and per- 
hicious enjoyments. If its influence in political affairs 
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was objected, the answer was ready—it was under the 
controul of the publick. If its moral effect. was the sub- 
ject of complaint, the truth would be immediately re- 
collected,, that it was, the “ mirrour of nature, and 
showed vice its image, virtue its reward,” it followed 
the disposition of the people, and displayed their excel- 
lencies or defects, thereby presenting an opportunity of 
amendment; for as the knowledge of a specifick dis- 
ease is necessary to a cure, so the discovery of a fault is 
the first step towards a reformation. Thus the moral 
tendency in general of the theatre was unquestionable ; 
but it depended totally upon its absolute and inseparable 
connection and alliance with the sentiments of the pub- 
lick, and the feelings of the people. All the good ever 
attributed to it, and all the toleration suffered to its ad- 
mitted evils, flowed entirely from this source, its pub- 
lick nature. No good can be attributed to it, no tolera- 
tion should be allowed it, when it takes any other form 
but that: when it ceases to be the image of nature and 
the reflecting lens of prevalent manners; when it incul- 
cates the opinions of a manager and his friends, and not 
the dictates of accredited prudence and popular truth. 
it should be erased and destroyed before the indignant 
face of society, when it is no more that institution which 
good men have supported, because it was as Tully ele- 
gantly says, speculum consuetudinis, imago veritatis, 
rnitatio vite, representatio morum. 

The late regulations of the new theatre in this city, 
clo, in our opinion, tend to this point; and this winter 
will determine whether the audacious attempt to appro- 
priate a publick institution will be successful, or whether 
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the frowns of censure or authority will sufficiently punish 
the outrage on private decency, and the gross insult on 
publick feeling. In a former number, we distantly al- 
luded to the political horrours of a private theatre, on 
the new plan; in this, we will make some observations 
on the moral consequences, and we shall make it ap- 
pear, we imagine, that if the new arrangement triumphs, 
it will become the sacred duty of every free elector, to 
oppose the playhouse; and of every honest and moral 
man to withdraw his support. The legislature, how- 
ever, may be negligent; the attorney general may think 
not of it; and the people may doze in lethargick apathy ; 
if so, nothing can be done : we are lost to all sense of 
publick or private virtue; we are ripe for foreign or do- 
mestick usurpation; and if we have any sensibility, we 
must feel like the lash of scorpions, that compliment of 
the orator and statesman, that Americans judge of the 
pressure of the grievance by the badness of the prin- 
ciple. That we augur misgovernment at a distance and 
snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze, 
In the very threshold of this business, as at the en- 
trance of the infernal regions, we are met by the mon- 
sters of depravity. The very first glimpse of this af- 
fair, shews an attempt at imposition, totally unworthy 
of an honourable design, and worthy fully of a roguish 
disposition, united with something like stupidity. Its 
defenders pretend that the new regulation bears 
cqually on all; they knew it ought to do so, and 
they are willing to deceive others, by persuading them 
itisso. But it is not. People in general, have not an 
equal chance for a seat on certain nights. The mana- 
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ger knows it; his friends know it; and they enjoy the 
advantages of their peculiar knowledge. It is a fact 
which the audacity of no brazen-faced blockhead among 
them dare deny, that the seats are now taken by a cer- 
tain number of gentry for Mr. Cooke. These were 


privileged ; they knew (possibly from the information of 


the manager) what other persons, and the people in ge- 
neral, do not, even now know—viz. when Mr. Cooke 
will play. Is this equality, or is it favouritism ? Is this 
fair, or is it equitable, or is it just, or how is it? The 
admission to the playhouse should be like the sale of 
lottery tickets, free and general ; but this admission is 
like a lottery, where the highest prizes are monopolised, 
and stolen by the conductors. The morality of such 
lottery men, is like the morality of deception and fraud. 

But, perhaps, the persons concerned, think that might 
is right, that whatever they can catch, they may hold: 
and if I may be permitted to join in censure of this dis- 
position with a gentleman, the nobility of whose heart 
obscures the nobility of connection, and whose literature 
is ably employed in the cause of science and of truth, 
I would scourge with-his ability and tenderness that in- 
stinctive impulse of hollow-hearted folly, which would 
make the theatre as it thinks the world— 

 A-well furnish’d table 
Where all are promiscuously set, 


Where each fares as well as he’s able, - 
And scrambles for what he can get. 


They are to learn, however, that there exists such 
a thing as a moral feeling; and that whatever may 
be the actions of men, erroneously conducted per- 
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haps, they still retain a sense of justice. This sense 
of justice ought to fix itself like Hotspur’s starling, right 
on the ear of the manager, and hollow continually a 
second charge of immorality, if not something worse, 
against this proceeding. When the theatre was tole- 
rated and suffered to be erected by the legislature and 
the city, it was tolerated and suffered only with the re- 
gulations and in the forms then understood to exist. 
Consequently the alteration of those forms and regula- 
tions isa kind of breach in the conditions of its exis- 
tence, and very like an honest hoax or moral trick 
on the councils, the legislature, and the supporters, 
and opponents of the establishment. 

It is somewhat extraordinary again to see the excuse 
set up for the scheme in question. Oh! says the mana- 
ger, “Twill have no more riots at the door among the 
publick for my boxes”—and so the manager may take all 
the boxes, and the chances of getting boxes from the 
publick into his own hands, and give them out quietly 
enough to be sure behind the curtain, or the lord knows 
where, in his chamber perhaps, or in what’s-his-name’s 
dining room, or his taylor’s shop. But if he does not 
this, then admit he offers them to the publick freely and 
impartially, and let us consider whether there is not 
more probability that more efforts will be made for 
boxes, when tliere is only one opportunity to get them, 
than when there are many. There will evidently be a 
greater crowd making greater exertions on the first 
opening of the box office, than at any time on the old 
plan, when if a suitor failed, he might have another 
opportunity. In the first case the watch-word will be 
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“now or never;” and no risque will be thought too 
great. Quarrels will arise; blood will be spilt; lives 
will be lost; the peace ofthe city will be disturbed, 
and families may mourn a lasting enmity, begotten in 
the search for pleasure, or they may wear the weeds of 
lamentation as the usual consequence of the opening 
theatre. The manager knows that greater disturbances 
arose from this scheme during its short duration last 
winter, than from all the supposed riots besides. He 
knows that one man had nearly been killed, and he knew 
this when he sent that advertisement of deceit to the 
Gazette. 

But what bungling adviser helped him to this unfortu- 
nate argumert? It would seem that he does not care 
much about little affrays. He would wish, no doubt, 
to be the lucky safe one himself, but he has prepared a 
noble arena for boxing matches indeed! His scheme 
goes to introduce European customs with a witness. 
‘He would have the peaceable citizens of Philadelphia to 
become, like the cockneys of London, quarter staff-men 
and gentlemen boxers. He has schemed so, that no one 
can enter a box without a probability, at least, of a sham- 
fight or a battle royal. Seats now are taken, and the 
boxes are no more. A boozy hero of fashion, or a good 
duelling-shot drops into the theatre, and sits himself 
down on your seat, which however he cannot know is 
yours. By and by you arrive. If you ask him to move, 
a challenge ensues necessarily; or if the gentleman 
happens to like fisty-cuffing better, the spectators 
form a ring to see you drubbed, for the insolence of 
asking for your own seat. The boxes are no more, and 
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you may now, gallant citizens and shop-keepers, have 
an opportunity of displaying your prowess, by gallantly 
invading your own seats and beating their occupiers; or 
you may collar them and keep a joint possession. ‘This 
last, will be particularly desirable, if you attend a lady, 
and your opponents are sluyed victuallers, union fed 
footmen, or jolly jack-tars, half seas over. But as 
Hamlet advises his mother, we must not think too 
deeply on this, for the manager, perhaps, will»publish a 
moral treatise on the moral advantages of quarrels, and 
the moral benefits of promiscuous company. 

But the manager need not put himself to the trouble. 
He can easily inculcate such moral notions from the 
stage, where he has the supreme command, and where, 
if he be not prevented, he may corrupt or elevate the 
morals of the whole community. His stage is a private 
stage, and he is the preaching apostle, the guide philo- 
sopher, and friend of the audience, and their master too 
i) morals and behaviour. It is his own house, and he 
may turn any one away who dares to dissent from his 
opinion, or to conduct himself contrary to his will and 
pleasure. Alb is gospel that he discourses, and as lord 
Peter says, all who object or fail to believe, will be 
damned to damnation, in damning inconvenience, in the 
bottomless pit. He is henceforth the leader in morals, 
and the town must run to the manager to learn quid sit 
utile, quid turpe, quid non. Tt must fashion itself after 
this progedy, and ape him and imbibe his notions, 
and live upon his smile, and tremble at his terrific 
form.—The theatre is appropriated. The stage is a 
private stage. ‘The publick is nothing. Let religion 
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raise her warning voice, let her holy tongue persuade 
us, that the power is too great for a mortal. If he be 
her foe, if he be imbued with deistical principles, woe 
to the hopes of man, the theatre will become a school of 
infidelity, and the eloquence of a thousand churches 
will fail to balance the fascinations of scenick splendour. 
Let morality raise her forbidding tones ; let her inform 
us that few know her; that still fewer are her friends, 
that a player’s life too frequently proclaims him unac- 
quainted with, and inimical to her, and that if he be in- 
trusted withan absolute dominion over her, she must 
languish and die. Let learning speak, and she will suv 
how little she has gained from sovereign managers ; let 
her say, if some were her friends, yet here she trembles. 
She looks around in vain for a Garriek or a Sheridan. 
But although such men are not to be found, others of 
a different description are. We have a fraternity of a 
very considerable body, and who- carry matters with a 
pretty high hand among us, usur?ly denominated shz- 
vers. Such were the men who git possession of a cer- 
tain place consecrated to better purposes of old, and de- 
filed every thing with the dirty pollution of a mean spi- 
rit and usurious hands. Not a sacred vessel, not a 
sanctified seat, escaped them. ‘They turned a temple 
into a money change. Ours in the same spirit, and 
aided by the mercurial disposition of their’heighbours, 
commit a sacrilege scarcely less detestable in the ten:- 
ple of public pleasure. But whether the laws of society 
will permit such extravagance and profusion to the 
ruin of domestick pleasure, and the destruction of fimi- 
lies is yet to be seen. Many aundred dollars were re- 
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ported to have been given for a single box last winter, 
and many more, perhaps thousands, will be brokered 
away in this profligate plan of prodigality. A friend of 
the manager may now take a box for the season, and let 
it owt again at any advance, nay, the whole number of 
boxes may possibly be chartered in the same way, and 
the theatre may thus be made a very profitable job to a 
few friendly bankrupt fortunes, and a very expensive one 
to a great many stranger bankrupts; .and where this 
scene of iniquity will end—who will undertake to say? 
But it is still to be hoped that we have good and lagvful 
men enough in the community to frown on these immo- 
ralities; and even now, wha dare to call themselves and 
be called, the friends of rectitude and virtue. 

If however none of these serious considerations could 
have prevented this change, another might; if the 
authour of them had no regard to publick feeling, he 
should have had to private decency. _If he disregarded 
the sensibility, the saf-ty and convenience of gentlemen, 
he should have hesitated at infringing on, and insulting 
that most sacred charm of social life, the decoration of 
civil society, anc, the admiration of all ages, female de- 
licacy. During the crowded houses of the last winter, 
several ladics, urged by the longings of curiosity, ven- 
tured into the pit, after finding it impossible to get seats 
in the boxes. For weeks afterwards, their indiscretion, 
or what was called, their boldness, was bandied about 
from tea-table to the breakfast, and from the breakfast 
to the tea-table, till. it had completely run the rounds of 
scandal. Their reputation was entirely lacerated, and 
each fair one escaped from the gauntlet with the appel- 
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lation and character of a battered jade. Unfortunate as 
this may seem, there is now no hope of a lady’s going to 
the play in any other manner. If she goes into the boxes 
she is subject to be squeezed in the same method, 
and to meet with the same promiscuous assemblage, 
formerly to ‘be met in the pit. If the proper fastidious- 
ness of the female character once kept it from the 
pit, it must now from the boxes. The same treatment, 
(thanks to the Manager) is to be found in both. No— 
I mistake—the best place for a virtuous woman, is now 
the pit. She is liable in the’ box-seats to be confounded 
with a class of females too gross to be mentioned, who, 
under the patronage of the manager or their own impu- 
dence, venture with their cullies so near the spectators 
as to destroy by their conversation or their manners, all 
the pleasure that ing be derived from the orchestre 
or the stage. © 

An exception must however be made in favour of the 
rich friends of the manager and the shavers above allu- 
ded to who can afford ‘and are extravagant enough to 
take whole boxes, at the rate of many hundred dollars 
for the season. But sychophancy to the rich is part of 
the present histrionick system of morality. Every other 
spectator must be content with the common inconve- 
niences of a crowd; every father must be satisfied with 
seeing his virgin daughtér chaste as the exhalations of 
the morning dew, mingle with the herd of prostitutes and 
lobby loungers around then ; every brother and husband 
must view his sister or his wife exposed to the pressure 
and familiarity of any ruffian or blackguard who happens 
to be next her, The protection and comfort of a small 
box exists no longer and without this protection it is al- 
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most impossible for any modest woman to venture inside 
of the house. 

Whether the authour of these misdeeds is a classical 
scholar or an ignorant ass, we are not concerned to 
know. But of this we are pretty certain that he has re- 
duced the theatre to a state somewhat similar to that 
described by the Latin poets when it was thought the 
highest scene of licentiousness to which the young Ro- 
man rake could be introduced. But the reflection that 
such was the advice of Ovid to the seducer will poorly 
console the female who finds herself insulted by the ad- 
dresses of a stranger. But it should carry a sting to 
the heart of the manager, to reflect, that he has given 
an opportunity for success to the same stratagems of 
licentiousness, and the same precepts of seduction, that 
Were practised in Rome. We may apply the account given 
of those theatres in the Art of Love to our own; and 
now that the barriers of innocence and modesty are 
broken down, we may inculcate one of the rules of that 
art, and bid the young American profligate to beat about 
the boxes as the field of his amours, to fix himself by the 
side of his victim, and to take those indecent liberties 
which Ovid prescribes. 

Proximus a domina, nullo prohibente sedeto 
Junge tuum lateri, quam potes, usque latus : 
Et bene quod cogit, si nolis, linea jungi 
Quod tibi tangenda est lege puella loci. 
Ars. Am. L 

I shall now close this essay, without any further ob- 
servation, than that I stop, not for want of matter, but 
for want of time to censure. 

Tlistr10-MASTIX. 
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‘8 THE GROANS OF THE TOWN. 


[No. V.] 


O’er wasted empires, have conq'rors mourn’d 
E’en Zanga’s vengeance, late to pity turn’d ; 
Fanaticks and fools their fav’rite path forsake 
When from their errours reason bids them wake. 
The untutor’d Indian in his barren wild 

With blood and carnage sated, plays the child—~_ 
Lignum alone, midst ruin ’s found to nod 

He heeds alike or reason, or the rod, 

Tho’ horrours thicken o’er his future fate 

Still crowns his idol altars pride and hate. 

Dost slumber yet? speak—didst thou ever feel ! 
Do words nor stripes affect thy heart of steel ? 
Not yet, forgotten are thy deeds of shame, 
Deeds, which must ever damn, thy little fame, 
We paus’d in mercy—gave you time to act, 

That with repentance you might yet retract ; 

But reason knows full well, a slave in pow’r 
Feels no repentance till the avenging haur ; 
When, fate with terrors big shall strike the blow- 
And lay the miscreant and his misehiefs low. 
Think not, the dignity the name conveys 

Shali add one little minute to thy praise, 

The basest low-born wretch that loads the earth, 
May play a tyrant’s part—as those of higher birth. 
Think not to lordly pow’r we raise thy sway, 
Which if the publick choose lasts but a day, 
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Only in mercy is the blow now staid 

“A breath destroys thee—as a breath hath made,” 
Lignum, come forth and dare tne publick view, 
Confront me boldly, as the charge is true. 

I dare thee forth before the publick court, 

As truth and honour shall my cause support : 
Shakes not your lip, does not your cheek turn pale, 
When truth and justice your misdeeds assail, 
Where were your feelings when to feed your spleen 
You force your homeless actors from the scene 
Condemn’d by lawless rules, of which you’re-fond, 
And like a Shylock then demand your bond, 

With with’ring anger from the publick turn 

And sate your vengeance where it must be borne. 
Thou fawning parasite, of wealth and pow’r, 

Ne’er hope again to know the tranquil hour 
Another Judas shall find Judas’ fate 

At once the victim of contempt and hate. 

Ere long, you'll plainly tell the publick eye 

Your goodly outside is a fraudful lie. 

Torn by infernal passions, then you'll show 

The shrivelled lineaments of blasted woe, 

Ill star’d ambition in a caitiff slave, 

Who greatly aiming—found a shameful grave— 
You say, you do not know the publick mind ; 

Do you then think the people are so blind, 

Your face, your eye—your actions all declare 

You know,—and fain would struggle if you dare. 
With generous pomp, how often would you say 
What things should be when you should have the sway, 
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But mark you, now the leader of the band 
Are you not hated, spurn’d by all the land ? 

* Who will applaud you but your venal friends, 
Who maim the publick rights to gain their ends, 
Who are the troop that yreld thy little praise 
An half starv’d critick in bis purchas’d lays, 
Base as thyself—would, any thing for gain, 

That springs subservient from a menial brain ; 
Would damn the just, or give the devil fame 
And crown with lasting praise a Nero’s name. 
But since you’re government what have you done 
Where are the laurels by your guidance won ? 
Have you not chaffer'd every publick right 
And sunk the people in your borrow’d might.— 
With fiend like tortures every art have try’d 
To make your play’rs servants of your pride ; 
Kill’d every germ that genius would impart 

To feed the venom of thy envious heart. 

A wretch with no opinion of your own, 

Who wanted courage to demand a crown ; 
Damn’d as thou art, to sink thee deeper still 
You rashly wish to curb the publick will, 
Degrade their rights and spurn this courted blame 
And hold each citizen the mark of shame. 
Proud air fed fool from palaces descend ; 

And if you can for mischiefs now amend. 

Your empty houses should instruct you well 
To shun adversity the bad man’s hell. 

For neither Indians, play nor show 

(an save you now, from depths of lasting woe ; 
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Shame on the man whose vile atrocious mindt 
To feed a venal heart degrades mankind, 
Make a poor stranger, subject of a sight, 
Taught, to believe it was a courteous rite ; 
Humanity could weep, that one of human race 
Should have a heart so meanly—vilely base. 


-, = 
TO A CORRESPONDENT. 


WE have received the communication of Senex, a 
merry and a lettered dog, by his profession a great rea- 
der, something of a classick, and a violent lover of new 
publications ;—but as the object of the Cynick is to 
expose and punish the little fashionable follies, delicate 
digressions from purity and virtue, and the variety of 
harmless depredations upon propriety and civilization 
which transpire in this Town—as the Editor has already 
more confederates about him than he well knows how to 
make use of and as the subjects of the communication, 
being under the head of Variety, are not all applicable to 
the purposes of the paper, we have omitted several of the 
articles. Although Senex prove himself a wag by the sus- 
picion that the muse of our country is an aboriginal and in 
propria persona a downright Indian squaw, yet can we re- 
ceive no further communications from him, or any other 
than our legitimate confederates. We consider ourselves 
as adequate to the discharge of our task, and a sufficient 
phalanx to oppose against the assaults of every scribbler of 
the day from Oldschool down to the little editors of the 





+ This refers to the exhibition of the Indians on the 
stage of our theatre a few evenings since; a greater piece 
of moral turpitude, and a more unrighteous breach of 
the Laws of hospitalify, is not to be found in the annals of 
civilized nations. 
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TrRaNGRAM. The variety with which Senex has fur- 
nished us is inserted in consideration of tts merits, and 
the similitude of the writer to his fellow species. 


VARIETY—COLLECTED BY SENEX. 


NOTE, ON SHAKSPEARE. 


As we have nothing to the following purpose in 
Malone, Johnson, Stevens, or any other commentators, 
we make bold to elucidate the meaning of a passage in 
the poet of human nature. Hamlet gives the players in 
charge to Polonius, who says, “1 will use them, my 
lord, according to their deserts.” Hamlet “much bet- 
ter; use every man, sir, according to his desert, and who 
shall escape whipping? use them after your own honour 
and dignity. The less they deserve, the more honour 
is in your bounty. Take them in.” Now all we say 
is, that we cannot agree with those who understand this 
last injunction to signify, “Impose upon them ; cheat 
them,” but simply “Take care of them ; protect them, 
for they deserve it.” This is our notion, and if the 
prompter’s book reads differently, we command him, in 
the name of all the criticks, to alter it, 

— 
Epigram—from Martial IT. Book 88, in Mamercum. 


Nil recitas, et vis, Mamerce, poeta videri 
Quidquid vis esto, dummodo nil recites. 


Imitation on the substitution of Mr. M‘Kenzie for Mr. 
Wood in Othello. 


William you would not play and vet you could, 
And still you could not play ev’n if you would. 
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ONCE our city had a stage, 

The glory of a virtuous age ; 

Where proper things were always seen, 
And manager’s character was clean, 
Seats entirely void of doxies, 

Golden plays, and wooden boxes. 


Mark the contrast ; now we go 

To see a silly raree-show, 

Where no good actor dares appear, 
Because foul envy riots there, 
Seats now fill’d with dirty doxies, 
Wooden plays and golden boxes. 


ODE I. BOOK ©. 


ADVISATORY. 


Tuts is the most portentous year, 
Known ever since the flood, 


In fact two prodigies appear, 
Comet and Mister W***. 


The comet when in distant realms, 
Was cold and quiet too, 

It gave no women frightful dreams, 
It scar’d no blackmen blue. 


So William just begun the world, 
Was modest, unaffected ; 

His flaxen wig the barber curl’d, 
His manners were respected. 


The comet near, men’s minds ferment, 
Like Hare’s beer in the thunder ; 
Old women’s knees in prayer are bent, 

Against the blazing wonder. 
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For as too near the sun it drew, 
They kisses join’d so hot sir, 

The modest comet pregnant grew, 
With flames and God knows what sir. 


So William too, when he drew near, 
The blaze of wealth and fashion, 
Was puff’d with power ; faith no fear, 

Prevents him. now to dash on. 


His modest manners thrown aside, 
Commencing /itt/e master, 

Swelling with insolence and pride, 
He thinks of no disaster. 


But now the comet from the sun, 
Without good cause eloping, 
To former cold begins to run, 
In darkness to be groping. 


So William when you run from right, 
And stray about in passion, 

Why look you man! then comes your nighi, 
You'll be no more in fashion. 


Then do not court the rich so much, 
Nor scorn the publick feeling, 

For know if you its hisses catch, 
There'll be a de’il of a dealing. 

And know the publick wish is bent, 
To have as we allege, 

The good ol p BoX ESTABLISHMENT, 
And have No PRIVILEGE. 
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